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The final collapse of the crusading impulse in the West
had far-reaching effects on the course of events in the East.
Egypt was left in full command of the situation in the
Levant, and Turkey became a European as well as an
Asiatic power. Egypt then embarked on a series of
counter-crusades which precipitated the downfall of the
Christian kingdoms near its boundaries. Armenia soon
disappeared as an independent state and became a Mamluk
province, while the enfeebled Latin Kings of Cyprus from
the disastrous reign of Janus de Lusignan were constrained
to pay annual tribute to the Sultans in Cairo. In the mean-
time, the conquering arm of the Ottomans extended far and
wide into south-eastern Europe. After Adrianople, Byzan-
tium became their capital and the throne of Constantine de-
volved upon Muhammad II and his successors in 1453.
The process of incorporating the derelict Latin outposts in
the Morea was continued with unflagging vigour; and once
their new empire had been consolidated, the Sultans began
that northern march into east-central Europe which led
them to the gates of Vienna. The crusaders of Nicopolis
failed to arrest this great movement at its earliest stage and
the Eastern Question remained one of the chief factors in
European politics throughout modern history. At last
when Egypt and the Holy Land fell before the Ottoman
power in the sixteenth century, their fate was, hencefor-
ward, bound up with that of Muslim Turkey. The re-
covery of Jerusalem by forces from Western Europe and
all the continents, old and new, was achieved only towards
the close of the Great War. Muhammadans fought on
both sides, and this war was not for the recovery of the
Holy Places, but for the defeat of the Ottoman and his
allies. The older cause had sunk into oblivion five cen-
turies before the Allied Armies entered Jerusalem on
10 December 1917.'